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Present-Day Classical Language Study 

During the past fifteen years, the teaching of Latin 
has undergone a series of material changes, some of 
them properly termed radical. A comparison of pres: 
ent-day text-books with those of former years, and also 
a comparison of programs of readings once required by 
college entrance examination boards, graphically reveal 
the extent of this change, brought about by a number of 
contributory factors, one among them being the monot- 
ony engendered by the reading of a very limited num- 
ber of authors. 

In no other language perhaps, certainly in none of 
the most frequently studied modern languages, were 
students, whether beginners or more advanced, required 
to study the grammatical elements by means of in- 
numerable detached and uninteresting sentences to be 
translated from the language into the vernacular and 


vice versa, With almost no connected narrative to bring 


variety of interest. The study of French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian, while requiring form drills and ex- 
ercises in syntax, was enlivened by the reading of 
narrative prose, embracing either historical subjects or 
fiction or plays. Human interest was aroused, and the 
languages became living by means of, and not in spite 
of, the tools necessary for their acquisition. 

‘The latest Latin text-books for beginners, through 
the freedom given as a result of needs acknowledged by 
the Classical Association investigations, have broken 
away from the traditions of the past and have set and 
accomplished the task of presenting a collection of 
interesting materials—mythological, historical, liter- 
ary—couched in language which is simple, but which 
illustrates by gradual steps the chief syntactical prob- 
lems that come up in the structure of classical Latin. 

One feature of the modern text-book may not seem 
satisfactory to all teachers alike, that is the presenta- 
tion of the reading material before the vocabulary or 
grammatical explanations are given. A teacher should, 
however, make his work elastic enough to admit of a 
breaking away from his text when he feels the need of 
more systematic drills on form and structure. For 
instance, when an occasion arises for emphasis on the 
verb, the present and imperfect tenses may be taught 
at one explanation just as easily as either one of them 
alone. In fact, paralleling the two makes each more 
vivid, especially if pupils are led to recognize at once 
the logical patterns from which the tenses are made 
up. Frequent drills, short but vigorous, harmonize 
with the modern text-book scheme and satisfy the de- 
sire for laying a solid foundation in form. Frequent 
and rapid sight-reading, and the practice of reading a 
Latin sentence three or four times before translating 


it, are often aids in acquiring power over difficulties. 

Interest in the study of the classical languages may 
be stimulated by a presentation of the historical back- 
ground of the subject studied. A survey of Greek or 
Latin civilization embodies a wealth of material— 
artistic, literary, human—from every point of view, 
provided by the archaeological finds of the past fifty 
years. The discovery of Ilium and the so-called *Priam’s 
Treasure” by Dr. Schliemann; the remarkable finds of 
Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, where in the “Palace of 
Minos” the English archaeologist found still usable a 
drainage system built over three thousand years ago; 
the present investigations in the Roman Forum and 
the Agora at Athens—all present material of intense 
interest, 

In this connection pictures, either for class exhibi- 
tion or for bulletin boards, are useful, and the alert 
and enthusiastic Latin teacher will find that in a re- 
markably short time a valuable picture collection can 
be assembled. The illustrated section of the Vew York 
Times, the London Times, the Geographical Magazine, 
and many others have well authenticated pictures with 
good captions. A hint to one’s friends brings in an oc- 
casional treasure of this sort, or at times classical post- 
cards from European points of interest. In this way I 
came into possession of a family group kodaked on the 
steps of the Parthenon and in front of the Erectheum 
with the Caryatids as a background. 

Book-report assignments are also very helpful for 
background creation. Books such as Sellar: The Coun- 
try of Horace and Virgil, Gulick: Modern Traits in Old 
(ireck Life, and scores of others are attractive to 
students. 

Projects assigned, as scrap-books, soap sculptures, 
models of typical dwellings, a study of costume from 
vase paintings, etc., are thought-creating and valuable 
—when they do not become the paramount aim or 
crowd out the time which should be used on the lan- 
guage itself. 

Latin clubs with the requirement of literary investi- 
gations and the occasional presentation of a play, origi- 
nal when feasible, stimulate zeal for the classics. The 
club may be popularized by a combination of scholastic 
efforts with social festivities of various sorts, not ex- 
cluding refreshments. 

Classical language teachers, perhaps more than any 
others, have the modern bugbear of “utility” or “in- 
come value” constantly protruding itself before them. 
Let them rally to an increased vigor and creativeness: 
under the slogan, Virant Graeca ct Latina! 


Mount St. Mary’s College 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sister Mary Dororosa, C.S. J. 
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A Glorious Morning at Mount Eryx (II)* 
(At the Acestes Stadium) 
THE BOXING MATCH 


The boxing match, which now follows, has rather 
interesting details. It seems to be a challenge between 
youth and old age, and there are difficulties in getting 
it under way. There is the usual announcement of the 
bout and of the prizes to invite contestants (362-363). 
To the winner will be given a steer decked with gold 
and fillets (365). There is a consolation prize for the 
vanquished, a sword and double helmet (566-367). 

A mighty murmuring arises among the crowd (369) 
when Dares, of great strength and mighty shoulders, 
steps forth. He has a reputation, for “he alone would 
match with Paris” and smote the champion Butes, of 
the Bebrycian house of Amycus, by the mound where 
great Hector lies (369-374). He gives us an exhibition: 
he raises his head high, displays his broad shoulders, 
stretches out his arms, and spars right and left, and 
lashes out with blows (375-379). There seems to be no 
one to oppose him, and he is under the impression that 
no one will take up the challenge. He rushes over to 
Aeneas, grasps the bull by the horn and, in an address 
to the judge, claims the prize. There are tremendous 
shouts of applause (380-385). He is perhaps a bit “too 
previous.” 

In another part of the arena there is another chain- 
pion (387), patronized by Acestes (418); he is a vet- 
eran champion and one of the bravest heroes. He was 
taught by a divine teacher, Eryx; he is renowned over 
all Sicily, and testimonies to his prowess are hanging 
in his house. He is great in joints and limbs, great in 
bones and thews, and a real giant in the arena (387- 
393; 420-423). This we know from Acestes, who taunt- 
ingly spurs on Entellus to fight with Dares. But he 
has his objections (394-400). The love of fame is not 
gone; neither is his pride routed by fear; but his blood 
is chilled and dulled by sluggish age; his strength of 
body is numb and lifeless. He is a born lover of the 
sport, for “Had I youth as yonder braggart (Dares) 
boldly exults, I should not have to be lured by prizes.” 

But age or no age, Acestes’ speech overcomes his 
scruples; he accepts the challenge (401-416), and as a 
sign throws a pair of gloves into the ring (401), where 
once Hercules had distinguished himself in fatal feud 
(410-411). They are of giant weight, and have been 
used by the valiant Eryx. They are made of seven huge 
ox-hides, stiff with insewn lead and iron, and have 
thongs of huge and ponderous folds. They are still 
stained with blood and spattered brain. Eryx, with 
these gloves, had faced the great Alcides. Entellus had 
used them when sounder blood gave him strength, and 
envious age had not sprinkled his temples with snow. 

The boastful Dares, frightened at the sight of the 
weapons, declines (406). Aeneas realizes the probable 
disappointment of the crowd. He comes forth and 
examines the gloves (407). He discards the Trojan 
gloves of Dares and substitutes gloves of equal weight 


*For phraseology the translation of H. Rushton Fairclough 
(in the Loeb Library: Harvard U. Press) was freely drawn 
upon. 
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and weapons. His decision is confirmed by Acestes 
(417-420), and the fight is on (426-460). 

The boxers are set and on their toes; there is first 
some sparring (429) between the man confident of his 
youth and the man mighty of limb, tottering and gasp- 
ing (430-431) ; then hard, though idle, blows are struck 
on hollow flank and “make loud music on their chests” ; 
ears and brows are struck and jaws crackle; by swift- 
ness of body and watchful eye Entellus dodges; his 
poise is always the same, motionless and unmoved. 
Dares looks for an approach, ranges the ground, presses 
hard, but with vain assault. The right hand of Entel- 
lus is lifted high; he strikes, but Dares dodges. The 
huge bulk of Entellus falls to the canvas like a hollow 
pine. The Teucrians and Sicilians rise up and shout; 
Acestes rushes forward, and Entellus is on his feet 
again. He returns keener to the fray. Shame and con- 
scious valor kindle his strength. He strikes with the 
right, he strikes with the left, and drives Dares head- 
long over the whole arena. No stint, no stay; he drives, 
and blows are struck as fast as hailstones pelting on 
the roof. 

Dares is sore spent (461-467). Aeneas rushes forth 
.. . He stops the fight. Dares is carried off to the 
ships by his loyal friends; his feeble knees trail, and 
his head sways from side to side, and he spits clotted 
gore and teeth mingled with blood (468-471). 

The victor Entellus receives the palm and the bull. 
The vanquished Dares receives the helmet and 
the sword (471-472). Entellus is triumphant and 
glories in his prize. He favors the audience with a 
speech: “O goddess-born, and ye, O Trojans, learn what 
strength I had in my youthful frame and from what 
death ye recall and rescue Dares” (473-476). At this 
with a mighty blow he strikes the bull between the 
horns and breaks the skull, scattering the brains (477- 
482). He continues: “This better life I offer thee, Eryx, 
due for the death of Dares; here victorious I lay down 
the gauntlet and my art” (483-484), 


A CONTEST IN ARCHERY, 


We are now treated to a contest in archery (485- 
544). This is rather unexpected since the program 
called for a javelin and light-shaft contest. This is the 
second surprise, for we did not expect the boxing 
match until the end (64-71). However, our sense of 
entertainment has not been blunted. 


A target is erected on the high mast of the Great 
Centaur (the ship owned by Captain Sergestus), a flut- 
tering dove, suspended from the topmost part of the 
mast (487-489). There are special prizes to allure con- 
testants. Among those specified we see a bowl graven 
with figures, once owned by the aged Anchises and 
given to him by Cisseus of Thrace in days gone by. It 
is a memorial of the father of Aeneas and a pledge 
of the hero’s own love (533-538). The applicants are 
many, but only four are outstanding, whose positions 
are chosen by lots drawn from a brazen helmet (490- 
491). There are warm cheers from the crowd as the 
announcement is made (491). The participants are as 
follows: 


1. Hiprocoon, son of Hyrtacus. 
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2. MNesTHEUS (victor in the Regatta); he is 

wreathed in green olive. 

3. Evuryrion, brother of the famous Pandarus of Tro- 

jan fame, 

4, Kine Acestes, Ruler of the land; he dares his 

hand at the task of youth. 

The contest (500-545) is about to begin. Shafts are 
drawn from quivers, and bows are bent into curves 
with might and main. An arrow is sped from twanging 
string; it cleaves the air; the mast is struck and quiv- 
ers, and the bird flutters its wings in terror. Mnestheus 
sends a second arrow; he severs the knots and the hem- 
pen bonds tying the foot of the bird—the bird is in 
flight off to the south. But a third arrow pierces the 
bird as she flaps her wings under the dark cloud. She 
falls dead, her life left amidst the stars of heaven. 
Acestes stands awestruck, alone deprived of a chance 
to win fame. But, no! His arrow flies amid the airy 
clouds; it catches fire; it marks its path with fiame 
and vanishes in the air. What a surprise! It is an omen 
received by Aeneas and destined to prove of lofty pre- 
sage. During the contest the place rang loud with 
cheers (506) ; but now the Trinacrians and the Trojans 
stand rooted in amazement (529-530) and pray to the 
powers above. The prizes are announced (535-542) : 

1. Kine Acesres is hailed as victor; his brow is 

bound with green laurel. This honor is out of due 

course but well merited (534; 520-532). He re- 
ceives the graven bowl also. 

. Eurytion; he pierced the bird in flight (515-516). 
He should be first, but in good sportsmanship 
yields to Acestes (540). 

. Myestuevs: he severed the knots and hempen 
bands tying the bird to the mast (510). 

4. Hiprocoon: his arrow struck full in the mast 

(504). 


bo 


THE LUDUS 'TROIAE 

The crowd now make ready for the departure. The 
program seems to be over for the day. But prepara- 
tions are made for clearing the field. There is some- 
thing new for a surprise. There will be a grand finale, 
asham battle, the famous Ludus Troiae (545-602). 
There is a hushed conference between Aeneas and Epi- 
tydes. The field is cleared. At the far end there is brisk 
activity. The proud Dardanians greet the oncoming 
spectacle with great cheers. There is a parade, a grand 
pageant of color and precision. Youths in even array 
are seen riding on bridled steeds, the Sicilian steeds of 
old Acestes, They pass by the review-stand. All are 
duly crowned with trimmed garlands. High on the 
breast of each, and around the neck, passes a circlet of 
twisted gold. Each youth carries two cornel spear- 
shafts, tipped with iron, and some have polished quiv- 
ers on their shoulders. The captains have distinctive 
marks as they appear in the parade. Polites, a little 
Priam, at the head of the parade, rides a Thracian horse, 
dappled with spots of white, which shows white pas- 
terns as it steps along with its high-towering brow. 
The next captain is little Atys, from whom the Latin 
Atii have drawn their name. The third is Iulus, in 
beauty excelling all. He rides a Sidonian steed, the 
one that fairest Dido had given as a memorial of her- 
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self and as a pledge of her love. The crowds greet the 
youths with murmurs of admiration. We are told that 
this spectacle is held in honor of the grandsire of Asca- 
nius and that Ascanius is the master of the troops 
(545-551). 

The parade goes the length of the stadium. There is 
a word of command, and we hear the signal-crack of 
the whip (578-1f.). In the parade, the three companies 
of 12 each marched down the arena. There were six 
riding on either side of their captain. But now, at the 
word of command, all turn right about face. The cap- 
tains act as pivot points. There are two sides of 18 
each. There is a charge with weapons leveled. We wit- 
ness marches and counter-marches, circle interweaving 
with circle. There is an armed mimicry of battle. They 
turn in flight, then turn their spears and charge, and 
now make peace and ride side by side. They weave in 
sport their flight and conflict, like dolphins swimming 
through the wet main, cleaving the Carpathian or 
Libyan seas, and playing amid the waves. This is the 
game Ascanius revived when he girt Alba Longa with 
walls and taught the early Latins. The Albans taught 
their children, and from them in turn mighty Rome 
received them and kept them as an ancestral observ- 
ance. 

At a given signal the Trojan troops retire from the 
stadium. They dash to the far end of the field amid the 
cheers of the crowd. The day of sport is over. Gradu- 
ally the crowd ebbs away and soon the field is clear. 
On the way home, all are animated with one and the 
same sentiment: 


Non vidisse semel satis est; iuvat usque morari. (VI 487) 
.... forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. (I 203) 


Saint Andrew-on-H udson 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A. M. Guentuer, 8. J. 


I would urge the need of constant reference to some 
fixed canon in matters of taste, some standard of the 
beautiful which shall be beyond question or criticism ; 
all the more because we are living in eager, restless 
times of constant experiment and veering fashions . 
.... Hellas provides a thousand objects which seventy- 
five generations of people have agreed to call beautiful, 
and which no person outside a madhouse has ever 
thought ugly. The proper use of these classics is not 
to regard them as fetishes which must be slavishly wor- 
shiped, as the French dramatists worshiped the imagi- 
nary unities of Aristotle, but to keep them for a com- 
pass in the cross-currents of fashion. By them you may 
know what is permanent and essential from what is 
showy and exciting.—J. C. Stobart. 


Educationalists will frown upon the idea that such 
a worthless facility (as Latin verse writing) could have 
any influence in the determination of the mind; for 
myself, I unashamedly believe Latin verse to be the 
first process (except perhaps Euclid, which we have 
abolished) that stimulates the mind to logical effort, 
in demanding that you should go behind the form of a 
sentence to get at its meaning.—Ronald Knov. 
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Editorial 


Ever since the classical teachers of this country 
have been drawn into the struggle of the “Old Method” 
with the “New” in the teaching of Latin, they are 
forced to take sides with regard to the typical present- 
day “Latin Book.” The two things are as much akin 
as cause and effect, and no teacher can remain neu- 
tral. To form a first-hand acquaintance with the new 
way, one need but look into a modern Latin Book, 
which reflects all its essential features. Teachers nat- 
urally entertain widely differing views; there is hearty 
approval on one side and downright condemnation on 
the other. In the present issue of the BULLETIN we are 
publishing some remarks from a teacher who takes a 
certain type of modern text-book for granted, and tells 
of her experiences in using it. We may here call atten- 
tion to several articles published in the BULLETIN, nota- 
bly to “The New Pedagogy and the Old Learning” 
(February, 1936), “The Old: is Better” (October, 
1935), and “The Training of a Teacher of High School 
Latin” (February and March, 1935). Further discus- 
sion is invited. 


A true apprehension of Plato's ideal of education... 
would help us to realize that no multiplication of enter- 
taining knowledge, and no refinements of the new psy- 
chology, can alter the fact that all instruction is wast- 
ed on a flabby mind, and that true education, while it 
will not neglect entertainment, useful knowledge, and 
the training of the eve and hand, will always consist 
largely in the development of firm, hard, intellectual 
muscle.—Paul Shorey. 


Of no Greek writer is it true that his intelligence is 
inferior to his literary gifts or that his style reflects 
ideas which are of no interest.—C. M. Bowra. 
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The Coming Cleveland Classical Convention 


The thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South will be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, April 9, 10, and 11, with headquar- 
ters at the Wade Park Manor Hotel. In a ringing 
summons President Victor D. Hill [Cleveland After 
Sixteen Years,” The Classical Journal 31 (February, 
1936). 273-275] has called upon members of the Asso- 
ciation to attend this important gathering of educa- 
tors and scholars. 

The Classical Association as an organization is sin- 
gularly devoted to its cherished aim of furthering the 
cause of classical education. In these days, when many 
teachers of Greek and Latin view with doleful eve and 
dolorous heart the encroachments of social and voea- 
tional studies upon what was once the exclusive do- 
main of liberal instruction, there is an all too ready 
acquiescence in the trend and sweep of the times. No 
cause is lost or losing while there are loyal hearts to 
defend it. The work of the Classical Association couid 
be rendered far more effective with an increased num- 
ber of active members. It is time for the many hun- 
dreds of unenrolled teachers and friends of the classics 
in the territory of the Association to ally themselves 
with their fellow-classicists; time for them, to attend 
the Annual Meeting, there to hear and be heard, to be 
inspired and to inspire. 

In the emphatic words of President Hill: 

. . . We need occasionally to be reminded that this is the 
most important meeting of classical teachers in the territory 
served by our organization; that this is the most important 
professional organization of colleges and secondary teachers of 
Latin and Greek in the world; that it publishes the most 
widely read journal for teachers of classical languages obtain- 
able anywhere in any language; that we render to our Associa- 
tion only a paltry part of the service due and receive far less 
than our share of its benefits when we do not attend its annual 
meetings; that such a gathering of keen-minded people of the 
same interests from all over the country is something far more 
than just another teachers’ meeting; and that it is due our- 
selves, our profession, and the best interests of our teaching as 
individuals to renew our courage, our minds, and our spirits at 
this fountain of good things and in this mingling of friends of 
like mind from all parts of the country. Let us, then, begin to 
lay our plans for going to Cleveland. 

To President Hill’s call every classicist owes the 
tribute of a thoughtful and ready response. Let “Cleve- 
land” be the watchword! 


Kore Macuer, 
Vice-President for Missouri, 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 


A Frugal Repast 


NSchocnere Zukunjt, the excellent Viennese review, in 
its issue of December 24, 1935, reprinted from a Tyro- 
lese paper the following item, which may be of interest 
to the readers of the CLassicat BULLETIN, We are treat- 
ed to a Roman dinner menu prepared for sixteen per- 
sons in the vear 59 B.C. 


I COURSE 


Sea urchins and fresh oysters 
Pelorian! clams 

Thorny clams (chama lazarus) 
Redwings with asparagus 

A fat hen 
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Oysters and Pelorian clams mixed 
Black and white acorn shells (?) 
Il COURSE 

Thorny clams 

Sweet jellyfish, figpeckers2 

Cutlets of venison and wild boar 

Chicken pastry 

Figpeckers and sea snails 
III COURSE 

Sow’s udder 

Wild boar’s head 

Fish ragout 

Sow-udder ragout 

Roasted duck’s breast 

Wild duck fricassee 

Roasted hare 

Fried chicken 

Cream of starch 

Picentian buns 


At this frugal repast, the menu card of which was 
called by a wit a “stomach time table,” twenty-four 
kinds of wine were served. Who is not reminded of the 
prophet’s words: “Eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die”? 


St. Stanislaus Seminary 
Florissant, Mo. Josepu H. Wets, 8. J. 
1. From Pelorus, a promontory on the north-eastern coast of 
Sicily. 
2. In Italian beccajfico. the garden warbler, esteemed as a 
delicacy, since it feeds on grapes, figs and the like. 


The Shield of Achilles—A Thing of Beauty 


In the realm of the fine arts poetry is supreme. It 
speaks to us with the haunting melody of music; it 
flashes before us visions more gorgeous than any paint- 
ing; it is endowed with the beauty of form that we find 
in sculpture. All these it combines in its appeal to our 
hearts and imaginations. But it not only allows us to 
look through “charmed magic casements” ; it interprets 
the vision for us. It concentrates all the loveliness of a 
scene in a few words and makes us fecl its beauty. 
Many a traveler has tried his hand at describing the 
Alps, but it was a poet who crystallized their beauty 
in the fervent apostrophe: 

How faintly-flushed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 
A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in golden air.1 
Books have been written on the beauty that was 
Athens; but one must turn to the golden ode of Eurip- 
ides, “The sons of Erechtheus, the olden,” if that beauty 
is to flood one’s soul. Such clearness of vision is the 
poet’s gift, and he shares it with us through the 
medium of exquisite melody. 

Homer, the lord of all the bards, possessed both this 
clearness of vision and this power of melody in a high 
degree. His description of the Shield of Achilles can 
only be compared with the finest pictures in Shakes- 
peare and Milton, or with that inspired ode of Eurip- 
ides. Under his potent spell we are carried away from 
the windy plains of Troy; the battle-cry becomes 
fainter and fainter; the clash of arms, the din of bat- 
tle, the wounded and the dead, are all forgotten. Even 
the fierce grief of the Son of Peleus is but a hazy recol- 
lection now. We are in the land of sheer poetry. 
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Aristotle tells us that beauty lies in largeness of con- 
ception and art of structure. And here, if anywhere, 
we have largeness and art. “There wrought he the 
earth, the heavens, and the sea, and the unwearying 
sun, and the moon waxing to the full, and the signs 
every one wherewith the heavens are crowned, Pleiads 
and Hyads and Orion’s might, and the Bear that men 
call also the Wain, her that turneth in her place and 
watcheth Orion, and alone hath no part in the baths of 
Ocean.” This is the center of the shield. “And he 
also set therein the great might of the River of Ocean 
around the uttermost rim of the cunningly-fashioned 
What expansiveness! What magnificence! 
All the wonders of nature are in that shield. 

And the world of men too—the entire world as 
Homer knew it—tinds its place in it. Two cities of mor- 
tal men, the joys of the marriage feast, the judgment 
in the market place, the tragedy of grim-visaged War, 
the plowman turning the rich black earth with glad- 
ness, the king rejoicing in the wealth of the harvest, 
the maidens and youths dancing, while in the midst of 
them a boy makes pleasant music on a clear-toned viol, 
and sings thereto a sweet Linus-song with delicate 
voice, the animal world “red in tooth and claw,” the 
sheepfold, and the “great company in the lovely dance 
of joy:” all are on one shield. All the joys of youth 
are here, all the sadness and the pathos of life. Man at 
peace, and man at war; the joyous peasant, and the 
happy king; the youths who labor in the vineyard, and 
the maidens of costly wooing—nothing is missing. 
Here, indeed, we are thrilled by that “magical dispro- 
portion between the fewness of the words used and 
the fullness of the imaginative, emotional, and intel- 
lectual meaning fron: outside and beyond themselves 
with which they are charged.” 

The consummate art of the structure and the rhythm 
cannot be explained in a few words. The calm and 
stately movement of the hexameters here is not the 
habitual rhythm of Homer, but it suits this description 
well. Then the whole shield is bound into a single 
unity by the great River of Ocean, which flows around 
its outermost edge. The description begins and ends 
with the mighty works of nature. A city at peace is set 
over against a city at war; the joys of the poor are 
contrasted with the joys of the king; the maidens and 
youths dancing in the vineyard to the sound of the 
viol, with the vouths and the maidens whirling round 
in the beautiful dancing-place; a herd preyed upon by 
lions, with a flock in the peaceful sheepfold. The 
shield contains everything; but it is not crowded. It 
is beautiful with a beauty that betrays the artistry of 
the supreme master. : 

Yes, Doctor Johnson, it was well said: “He can hold 
up that shield against all his enemies.” 


St, Stanislaus Seminary 


Florissant, Mo. Wittram C. GruMMEL,S. J. 


1. Tennyson, The Daisy. 
2. Translation of Lang, Leaf and Myers (Macmillan). 


Nothing which does not transport is poetry: the lyre 
is a winged instrument.—/oubert. 
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The Date of the Introduction of the Greek Alphabet 


The importance of the problem connected with the 
date of the introduction of the alphabet in the main- 
land of Greece, and the interest shown by scholars after 
the revived attempt at its solution, justifies perhaps 
our present attempt to give a summary of the contro- 
versy and to bring to its study the evidence obtained 
by recent archaeological research. That the Greek 
alphabet is of Semitic origin is accepted by the major- 
ity of scholars, in spite of the early efforts of Sir Ar- 
thur Evans to see its prototype in the Cretan script. 
That it was imported into the Hellenic world was ad- 
mitted even by the ancient Greeks.? But neither an- 
cient nor modern scholars have been able to give a 
definite and universally acceptable date for that 
importation. 

The traditional view that the alphabet was intro- 
duced about 900 B. C. can no longer be maintained, 
since it was based on the assumption that the alphabet 
in general was invented a short time before the inscrib- 
ing of the Moabite stone, until 1916 the earliest-known 
Semitic monument. As that stone was inscribed about 
850 B. C., it was assumed that the alphabet appeared 
in the Semitic world a few hundred years before that 
date, and in consequence that it was introduced into 
Greece at a time roughly contemporary with the Moab- 


ite stone. Recent archaeological discoveries, however, 


prove that the alphabet was used in the Semitic area 
long before the famous stone was inscribed with the ex- 
ploits of King Mesha of Moab, and definitely indicate 
that its discovery was accomplished perhaps a full mil- 
lennium before the date of the Moabite record.*® The 
alphabet, therefore, could have been imported into 
Greece any time after its discovery, and not necessarily 
a few years before or after the inscribing of the Moab- 
ite stone. Thus the traditional date of the introduction 
of the alphabet was proved to be untenable, and a study 
of the problem in the light of our increased knowledge 
became essential. 

A definite step towards a fresh study of the problem 
was made when, in 1933, Professor Rhys Carpenter of 
Bryn Mawr published in the American Journal of 
Archacology his masterly study on the subject, entitled 
“The Antiquity of the Greek Alphabet.’* The inscrip- 
tions discovered in the Hellenic world and the known 
Semitic writings that could have served as prototypes 
for the Greek alphabet, are the two main sources from 
which Professor Carpenter attempted to draw a solu- 
tion of our problem. An examination of the Greek in- 
scriptions leads him to conclude that the earliest sur- 
viving forms of the Greek alphabet date from about 
680 B. C. A comparison of these forms with similar 
forms on known Semitic documents—the Moabite 
stone, the dedicatory inscriptions of Abiba’al and 
Eliba’al of Byblos, the Aramaic inscriptions of Senjirli 
in North Syria, and especially the writing on a bronze 
bowl from Cyprus dating from ca. 738—lead him to 
conclude that “(a) the earliest surviving form of the 
Greek alphabet (ca. 680 B.C.) closely resembles the 
immediately preceding Semitic form of the close of the 
eighth century; (b) it resembles this much more ex- 
actly than it resembles the Semitic or any other period, 
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earlier or later; and (c) in consequence, the date of the 
derivation of the Greek alphabet must pretty closely 
approximate the year 700 B. C.’? 

This late date for the introduction of the alphabet 
did not remain unchallenged for long. In a brilliant 
study entitled “How Old Is the Greek Alphabet?” pub- 
lished in the same Journal, Professor B. L. Ullman of 
the University of Chicago not only refuses to accept 
this late date, but advocates the eleventh or twelfth 
century, or even an earlier date for the introduction of 
the Greek alphabet.® A letter by letter comparison of 
the oldest Greek forms in existence with known exam- 
ples of Semitic writing, especially with Semitic docn- 
ments discovered in later years—forming a total of 
nine inscriptions ante-dating the Moabite stone, in ad- 
dition to the Sinaitic inscriptions,—leads Professor 
Ullman to conclude that the earliest Greek forms find 
“closest relations to documents ante-dating the Moabite 
stone” and the Cyprus bow], upon which Professor Car- 
penter’s arguments rest in the main. These relations, 
borne out by two charts of letter forms, lead him to 
conclude that the alphabet was introduced into the 
Hellenic world not at the beginning of the seventh 
century, but in the eleventh, or twelfth century, or 
even earlier.* 

Thus an examination of more or less the same docu- 
ments led two of our leading scholars to very different 
conclusions, and the general student, not necessarily 
an expert in  palaeography, might rightly  won- 
der whether the problem could not be placed 
on a more definite and concrete basis, since 
it cannot be solved present. Perhaps _ the 
actual remnants of inscribed documents that have been 
found in the Hellenic world and whose date can be 
definitely estimated, might form a good concrete frame 
within which our problem could be set. Unfortunately 
the material at hand, as reviewed both by Professor 
Carpenter and by Professor Ullman, is not very abun- 
dant. Valuable additions, however, have been made 
since their studies appeared, and we may hope that 
our knowledge in that line will be further increased as 
the excavation of the Hellenic world is continued. At 
present our archaeological evidence is insufficient to 
definitely solve the problem, but we believe that it can 
give us dependable chronological termini within whieh 
to place the introduction of the Greek alphabet. To 
this contribution of archaeology we shall now turn our 
attention. 

To the epigraphical monuments from Greece dis: 
cussed by Professor Carpenter were added in 1930 
three inscribed sherds discovered by Mrs. Agnes New- 
hall Stillwell in the potter’s factory at Old Corinth 
Two of them were found with other pieces of pottery 
packed under a trough in one of the sections of this 
factory, and date, according to the discoverer, from 
the third quarter of the eighth century, ca. 750-725 B.C. 
The well-developed and accurate forms of the letters, 
scratched on these sherds by ordinary potters, led Mrs. 
Stillwell to believe that “by 775-750 writing must al- 
ready have become a permanent feature of Greek civili- 
zation.”® If the inscriptions are contemporary with the 
sherds on which they were incised, they certainly prove 
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that writing existed in Greece before the date suggested 
by Professor Carpenter for the introduction of the 
alphabet. Professor Ullman joins Mrs. Stillwell in ac- 
cepting their contemporaneity,’° but we feel that this 
contemporaneity must definitely be proved before the 
Corinthian sherds can be admitted as evidence in our 
discussion. The stratigraphic evidence presented by the 
discoverer thus far only proves that the inscriptions 
antedate the placing of the trough. In her first report 
Mrs. Stillwell states that the building in which the 
trough was found belonged to the early fourth cen- 
tury. In her discussion of the sherds she maintains 
that they were found in the older part of the struc- 
ture? Chronologically this older part is not as yet 
defined, but it is stated that the area of the factory 
was used from the eighth to the fourth century. An 
older part may be placed at any time between these 
two limits, and consequently the evidence which the 
well-observed stratigraphy gives us is rather indefinite. 

The evidence which can be drawn from stylistic con- 
siderations is equally indefinite. The date of the sherds 
on which the letter forms are inscribed cannot be defi- 
nitely determined from their quality, but the date of 
the other sherds with which they were packed can be 
established on stylistic grounds. If we assume that the 
date of the latter gives us that of the former, we shall 
have to account for a late element presented by the 
inscribed sherds. The discoverer has observed that the 
sherds were re-fired after the inscriptions were placed 
on their surface. This method of re-tiring vases after 
the addition of incised details appears only in a later 
period and was not practiced, as far as is known, in 
the centuries to which the sherds are attributed. This, 
the lack of definite stratigraphical evidence, and the 
fact that another small part of a similar, if not the 
same, vase bearing inscribed letters was found in an- 
other section of the building in unknown content, but 
perhaps not very old, may suggest the possibility of 
intrusion of later ware in the group placed under the 
trough by laborers, at a later period than that indi- 
cated by the majority of the sherds. This may be only 
a possibility, the value of which may be considered 
small or great in accordance with the theories of the 
appraiser, but we believe that it is enough to exclude 
the evidence of the Corinthian sherds from any chrono- 
logical discussion of our problem. 


More reliable and very important material is now 
available from the excavations of Professor C. W. Ble- 
gen, of the University of Cincinnati, on Mt. Hymettos. 
Directly above the mediaeval monastery of Kaesariani 
Professor Blegen in 1927 discovered a deposit of pot- 
tery which apparently was formed by the remains of 
votive offerings cleared from a neighbouring shrine. 
Among the sherds composing this deposit were some 
twenty-two pieces bearing on their surface incised in- 
scriptions. In the publication of these inscriptions™ 
Professor Blegen proves definitely 1) that they were 
originally scratched on pots and not on sherds; (2) that 
they were written after the vase was fired but before 
it was broken, since they are always placed in refer- 
ence to the rim of the vase; 3) that they are roughly 
tontemporary with the vases, since the latter are of 
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little value and of the kitchen-ware variety whose life 

is usually short. The vases can be placed with a certain 
degree of accuracy in the middle of the eighth century, 
and this date can also be accepted for the inscriptions. 
The forms of the letters scratched on the Hymettos 
sherds, “no longer crude and primitive, but already 
established and conventional,” seem to indicate that a 
considerable time had already elapsed between the in- 
troduction of the alphabet and the incising of these 
inscriptions, and they certainly prove that the art of 
writing was in an advanced stage in Attica by the 
middle of the eighth century. Professor Blegen also 
pointed out that besides the Dipylon jug, the date of 
whose inscription is not unanimously accepted, there 
is a sherd of the Dipylon type bearing a painted in- 
scription from the Acropolis of Athens, and some 
geometric sherds from Thera bearing scratched letters 
that seem to point out that the Hymettos sherds are 
neither unique nor unparalleled.’® 

If we now turn our attention to the closing centuries 
of the prehistoric era of Greece, we shall fine a script 
on the mainland totally different in form from the his- 
toric Greek alphabet. This script, apparently de- 
veloped from Linear Script B of Crete, is represented 
by inscriptions incised or painted on vases and sherds 
discovered in the various centers of the Mycenaean cul- 
ture.'!8 The date of these documents will prove of para- 
mount importance to our problem. The specimens 
from Mycenae, Pronoia, Menidi, and Orchomenos, were 
discovered at an early stage in the history of Prehis- 
toric research and their date was not determined. They 
were vaguely placed in the Mycenaean Age, an age that 
lasted 500 vears. The examples from Thebes, which at 
present form the most important group at our disposal, 
since they include some 25 complete vases and 47 dis- 
tinct signs, were placed by their discoverer, Professor 
Keramopoullos, at ca. 1400 B. C.;?° but that date, sug- 
gested by the equation of the destruction of the Palace 
of Thebes and the palaces of Crete in Late Minoan IT 
times, was not substantiated by definite scientific 
proof.°° The sherds from Tiryns were placed on 
stratigraphical evidence in the “spitmykenische Zeit, 
doch nicht die allerletzte’.*! | The inscribed bowl of 
Asine alone was definitely dated at ca. 1200 B. C.” 
The uncertainty about the exact date of most of the 
inscribed documents, the early date suggested for the 
Theban vases, and the fact that only one example, the 
bowl from Asine, could be brought down to the 
twelfth century, perhaps induced Professor Uliman to 
insist on his very early introduction of the alphabet 
and to suggest that “the prehistoric script and the 
Greek alphabet may have existed side by side for some 
time.”** Some information obtained recently at Eleu- 
sis seems to be decisive on this chronological point. 

In excavating the area below the smaller Propylaea 
at Eleusis Dr. Konrouniotes and his assistants discov- 
ered in a stratified filling a perfectly preserved false- 
necked amphora bearing on its shoulder a complete in- 
scription painted in reddish-brown color.2! This vase 
Eleusinian in shape, in workmanship, and in decora- 
tion, is identical with those discovered at Thebes by 
Professor Keramopoullos and at Orchomenos by the 
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Bavarian expedition. Furthermore, the signs of its 
inscription both in form and rendering are similar to 
those found on the Theban vases. These similarities, 
we believe, prove definitely that the Eleusinian ex- 
ample is roughly contemporary with those found at 
Thebes and Orchomenos. The date of the Eleusinian 
vase can be determined with a fair degree of accuracy 
by the contents in which it was found. The latter def- 
initely prove that the vase was left in its position to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and, in consequence, that it was 
made a short time before that date, since its small 
value and its rather crude workmanship exclude the 
possibility of its having been kept as an heirloom. The 
similarities of the Eleusinian vase to those from The- 
bes, Orchomenos, and Tirvns would exclude a great 
difference in date and will place all these specimens 
in approximately the same period; i. e. in the latter 
half of the thirteenth and the beginning of the twelfth 
century, approximately in the same age to which be- 
longs the bowl of Asine. The difference that may be 
noted between the inscriptions on the false-necked 
amphorae from Eleusis, Thebes, Tiryns and Orcho- 
menos and on the contemporary bow! from Asine may 
very well be attributed, as Professor Harland has 
pointed out, “to the fact that at Asine the signs are 
tiny and are rather crudely scratched in a cursive fash- 
ion in the soft clay, while those at Thebes (at Orcho- 
menos, at Tiryns, and at Eleusis) are painted on the 
shoulders of fairly large vases”’.2° The example from 
Eleusis therefore enables us to estimate more accur- 
ately the date of the most important inscribed docu- 
ments from the mainland of Greece. 

The similarities presented by fragments whose date 
is undetermined, fragments from Mycenae, Pronoia, 
and Menidi, to those whose date can now be estimated, 
from Asine, Tiryns, Eleusis, Thebes, and Orchomenos, 
seem to prove that all the inscribed documents from 
the mainland of Greece now at our disposal are roughly 
contemporary. The existence of these documents in so 
many different and widely separated districts of 
Greece, in Asine, Pronoia, Tiryns, Mycenae, Eleusis, 
Menidi, Orchomenos, even in Thebes, the reputed first 
home of the Greek alphabet,?° seems to prove 1) that 
in the latter half of the thirteenth and at the beginning 
of the twelfth century a prehistoric script was still in 
general use in the mainland, and 2) seems to exclude 
the possibility of the parallel existence of a Greek 
alphabet, suggested by Professor Ullman. These in- 
scribed documents seem to prove definitely that the 
alphabet had not been introduced into Greece before 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 

We are now ready to use the conclusions obtained 
from the study of the available inscribed documents 
from the Greek mainland in an attempt to give a def- 
inite setting to our problem. In the mainland of 
Greece and at the end of the thirteenth and the be- 
ginning of the twelfth centuries we find a script, de- 
rived from the Cretan, that had no affinities with the 
alphabet used in the historic period in that area of 
Greece. We also find in Attica and in the middle of 
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the eighth century the historic Greek alphabet in an 
advanced form. It is natural to conclude that these 
two dates, the 12th and the 8th century, at present, 
must form the chronological termini that will limit 
our problem, and to assume that the alphabet was in- 
troduced into Greece during the period stretching be- 
tween these two limits. Exactly when it was intro- 
duced cannot be determined at preser ~ with the archae- 
ological material at our disposal, and any attempt at 
a more definite date based on the existing archae- 
ological evidence can only result in speculations that 
may be of interest but certainly of little value. It is 
to be hoped that more excavations may increase our 
evidence and may narrow the broad limits defined to- 
day by Archaeology. 

In closing our survey of the problem of the introduc- 
tion of the Greek alphabet, it might perhaps be prof- 
itable to add that the reading of the Prehistoric script 
of the Mainland of Greece has been advanced consid- 
erably by the successful efforts of Professor Persson, 
based mainly upon an equation of the Helladic with 
Cypriot syllabic secript.2* His system enabled him to 
read the inscriptions on the Asine bowl and on a num- 
ber of Theban vases. The same system enabled us to 
arrive at a satisfactory reading of the inscription on 
the Eleusinian amphora.** If we accept Professor 
Persson’s readings, we come to the conclusion that 
Greek was spoken in the mainland of Greece at least 
as early as the thirteenth century B. C. 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri GeorcE IE, Myionas 
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